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ABSTRACT 



Kansas has schools that compare well with the rest of the 
states. Kansas has met the 90% high school completion goal, with one of the 
highest graduation rates in the country and a low dropout rate . Kansas is 
also making significant progress in school readiness, with increasing numbers 
of Kansas women receiving early prenatal care, and fewer infants being born 
with health risks that can affect their school performance. These outcomes 
are related to Goals 1 and 2 of the National Education Goals. Kansas is also 
working toward the professional development of teachers, which is Goal 4. 
Advances have been made in measures of adult literacy and lifelong learning, 
and in increasing the number of voters, objectives associated with Goal 6. To 
date, Kansas has not participated in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, so data related to mathematics and science achievement (Goals 3 and 
5) are not yet available. The Kansas state indicators for each of the eight 
National Education Goals are listed. Data that show progress for each goal 
are presented in chart form. Technical notes and information on the sources 
for the state indicators supplement the report. (SLD) 
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The National Education Goals Panel (NEGP) is a unique bipartisan and intergovernmental 
body of federal and state officials created in July 1990 to assess and report state and national 
progress toward achieving the National Education Goals. In 1994, the Goals Panel became 
a fully independent federal agency charged with monitoring and speeding progress toward the 
eight National Education Goals. Under the legislation, the Panel is charged with a variety 
of responsibilities to support systemwide reform, including: 

® Reporting on national and state progress toward the Goals over a 10-year period; 

® Working to establish a system of high academic standards and assessments; 

® Identifying promising practices for improving education; and 
• Building a nationwide, bipartisan consensus to achieve the Goals. 

Panel members include eight Governors, four members of Congress, four state legislators, 
and two members appointed by the President. 

This state report is a condensed version of The National Education Goals Report: 

Building a nation of learners^ 1997, which includes four pages of information for the United States, 
each state, the District of Columbia, and five U.S. territories. Please provide any comments you may 
have about this report to us by using the response card in the back of this document. 

This report, as well as the full report, are available on-line at http://www.negp.gov 

Additional printed copies of the full report are also available at no charge from: 

National Education Goals Panel 
1255 22nd Street, NW, Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20037 
Phone: (202) 724-0015 
Fax: (202) 632-0957 



Suggested citation: National Education Goals Panel. (1998). The Nation^il Education Goals report /or Kansas; Building a nation of learners. 

Washington, IX^; U.S. Government Printing Office. 



For sale by the U.S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents, Mail Stop: SSOP, Washington, DC 20402-9328 



Foreword 

I t has been a pleasure serving on the National Education 
Goals Panel over the last year. The Panel is extremely 
valuable in focusing our attention on what our children are 
actually learning, and exploring options for increasing the 
quality of education in our country. 

Importantly, the Panel’s work is designed to assist states 
in measuring progress toward the National Education Goals 
for the year 2000. It works to advise states and heighten 
recognition of our progress without imposing national 
testing, federal mandates, or one^size^fits^all solutions. 

The State of Kansas has schools that stack up well with 
the rest of the nation. Kansas has met the 90% high school 
completion goal, with one of the highest graduation rates 
in the country and a low dropout rate (Goal 2). We are 
also making significant progress in school readiness, with 
increasing numbers of Kansas women receiving early 
prenatal care, and fewer infants being bom with health 
risks that can affect their long-term school performance 
(Goal 1). 

In our state, advances have been made in measures of 
adult literacy and lifelong learning, with an increase in 
both the percentage of adults who are registered and the 
percentage who actually vote (Goal 6). An involved and 
educated citizenry will help assure that we continue to 
make progress in improving education through 
involvement in the political process. 

Data for Kansas related to math and science 
achievement are not presented in this report, because the 
state has not participated in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) tests that the Goals Panel 
uses to measure progress toward Goals 3 and 5. This will 
change in the future, as children in our state begin to 
participate in the testing program this year. 



Education has always been one of my highest priorities 
as Governor, and we have made some concrete advances 
since I have been in office to increase school performance 
and accountability. The state, through local school 
districts, administers state assessment tests in social studies, 
mathematics, science, and reading. These tests are given 
several times during a student’s career to assess progress 
toward educational outcomes. The State also recently 
enacted a “school report card” for each district that is 
widely reported in the newspapers to give parents an idea 
of how their child’s school district is doing. 

Most recently, the state approved a scholarship 
program to provide half of the cost for teachers to go 
through National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards certification. Forty scholarships were financed 
the first year, and we hope to increase the number over the 
next several years. Teacher training and certification 
continue to be evaluated, with the State Board of 
Education currently reviewing changes in this area. 

Finally, several early childhood education initiatives 
will begin this year. Pilot programs for at-risk four-year-olds 
will be implemented in local school districts, and the state 
is enhancing both Head Start and Early Head Start. 

The work of the National Education Goals Panel 
highlighted for us the need for these program changes. 
Through the Panel’s leadership, I hope to continue to 
highlight “best practices” and innovative approaches to 
improve education into the next century. 
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The National Education Goals 




GoaD 1: IReady to Leairmi 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 

Objectives: 

□ All children will have access to high-quality and developmentally appropriate 
preschool programs that help prepare children for school, 

D Every parent in the United States will be a child’s first teacher and devote time each 
day to helping such parent’s preschool child learn, and parents will have access to the 
training and support parents need. 

D Children will receive the nutrition, physical activity experiences, and health care 
needed to arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and to maintain the mental 
alertness necessary to be prepared to learn, and the number of low-birthweight babies 
will be significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 



Goaill 2: 




By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

Objectives: 

□ The Nation must dramatically reduce its school dropout rate, and 75 percent of 
the students who do drop out will successfully complete a high school degree or 
its equivalent. 



□ The gap in high school graduation rates between American students from minority 
backgrounds and their non-minority counterparts will be eliminated. 
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By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography, 
and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, 
so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our Nation's modern economy 

Objectives: 




□ The academic performance of all students at the elementary and secondary level will 
increase significantly in every quartile, and the distribution of minority students in 
each quartile will more closely reflect the student population as a whole. 

□ The percentage of all students who demonstrate the ability to reason, solve problems, 
apply knowledge, and write and communicate effectively will increase substantially. 

□ All students will be involved in activities that promote and demonstrate good 
citizenship, good health, community service, and personal responsibility. 

□ All students will have access to physical education and health education to ensure 
they are healthy and fit. 

□ The percentage of all students who are competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase. 

□ All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage of this Nation 
and about the world community. 



Goal 4: Teacheir Ediuicaltloini aodl ProffessSomial Dewelopinnieinilt 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to programs for the 
continued improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American students for the 
next century. 

Objectives: 

□ All teachers will have access to preservice teacher education and continuing 
professional development activities that will provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly diverse student population with a variety 
of educational, social, and health needs. 




□ All teachers will have continuing opportunities to acquire additional knowledge and 
skills needed to teach challenging subject matter and to use emerging new methods, 
forms of assessment, and technologies. 

□ States and school districts will create integrated strategies to attract, recruit, prepare, 
retrain, and support the continued professional development of teachers, administrators, 
and other educators, so that there is a highly talented work force of professional 
educators to teach challenging subject matter. 
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□ Partnerships will be established, whenever possible, among local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, parents, and local labor, business, and 
professional associations to provide and support programs for the professional 
development of educators. 




OoaD 5: (Matlhieinniaitocs aimdl Sdeimce 

By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement 

Objecteves: 

O Mathematics and science education, including the metric system of measurement, 
will be strengthened throughout the system, especially in the early grades. 



O The number of teachers with a substantive background in mathematics and science, 
including the metric system of measurement, will increase by 50 percent. 

O The number of United States undergraduate and graduate students, especially women 
and minorities, who complete degrees in mathematics, science, and engineering will 
increase significantly. 





By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Objectives: 

n Every major American business will be involved in strengthening the connection 
between education and work. 



n All workers will have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills, from basic 
to highly technical, needed to adapt to emerging new technologies, work methods, and 
markets through public and private educational, vocational, technical, workplace, or 
other programs. 

n The number of quality programs, including those at libraries, that are designed to serve 
more effectively the needs of the growing number of part-time and midcareer students 
will increase substantially. 

n The proportion of the qualified students, especially minorities, who enter college, 
who complete at least two years, and who complete their degree programs will 
increase substantially. 

n The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems will increase substantially. 

n Schools, in implementing comprehensive parent involvement programs, will offer 
more adult literacy, parent training and lifelong learning opportunities to improve 
the ties between home and school, and enhance parents’ work and home lives. 
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GoaD 7: Saife, Doscoplooedl, aodl ADcohol- aodl 




By the year 2000, every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

Objectives: 

□ Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, possession, and distribution 
of drugs and alcohol. 




□ Parents, businesses, governmental and community organizations will work together to 
ensure the rights of students to study in a safe and secure environment that is free of 
drugs and crime, and that schools provide a healthy environment and are a safe haven 
for all children. 



□ Every local educational agency will develop and implement a policy to ensure that all 
schools are free of violence and the unauthorized presence of weapons. 

□ Every local educational agency will develop a sequential, comprehensive kindergarten 
through twelfth grade drug and alcohol prevention education program. 

□ Drug and alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral part of sequential, 
comprehensive health education. 

□ Community-based teams should be organized to provide students and teachers with 
needed support. 

S Every school should work to eliminate sexual harassment. 




By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth 
of children. 

Objectives: 

□ Every State will develop policies to assist local schools and local educational agencies 
to establish programs for increasing partnerships that respond to the varying needs 
of parents and the home, including parents of children who are disadvantaged or 
bilingual, or parents of children with disabilities. 




□ Every school will actively engage parents and families in a partnership which supports 
the academic work of children at home and shared educational decisionmaking at 
school. 



□ Parents and families will help to ensure that schools are adequately supported and will 
hold schools and teachers to high standards of accountability. 



O 
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Kansas has made progress toward the National Education Goals in the following areas during the 
1990s: 

□ The percentage of infants bom in the state with one or more health risks has decreased (Goal 1 
indicator). 

□ The proportion of mothers receiving early prenatal care has increased (Goal 1 indicator). 

□ The proportion of children with disabilities who are served in preschools has increased (Goal 1 
indicator). 

□ The proportion of Advanced Placement examinations receiving a grade high enough to be 
eligible for college credit has increased (Goal 3 indicator). 

□ More mathematics and science degrees are being awarded to all students and to minority students 
(Goal 5 indicator). 

□ The percentages of U.S. citizens who registered to vote and who voted have gone up (Goal 6 
indicator). 



On one measure of progress, conditions in Kansas have gotten worse: 

□ The proportion of infants bom at low birthweight has gone up (Goal 1 indicator). 



Performance has not changed markedly over time in the following areas: 

□ The percentage of Z^year-olds who are fully immunized has not improved (Goal 1 indicator). 

□ The percentage of 18" to 24"year-olds who hold a high school diploma has not increased (Goal 2 
indicator). 

□ There has been no reduction in the high school dropout rate in Grades 9^12 (Goal 2 indicator). 

□ There has been no change in the percentages of public secondary school teachers who report that 
they hold a degree or a teaching certificate in their main teaching assignment. In addition, there 
has been no increase in the percentage of public school teachers who report that they participated 
in a formal teacher induction program when they began their teaching careers (Goal 4 
indicators). 

□ There has been no increase in mathematics and science degrees awarded to female students (Goal 
5 indicator). 

□ There has been no reduction in student disruptions in class (Goal 7 indicator). 

□ No change has been reported by either teachers or principals in the level of parent involvement 
in schools. Public school principals also report no increase in the influence the parent association 
in their school has on school policy (Goal 8 indicators). 
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Technical Notes and Sources 
for the State Indicators 



Geoeirall Infoirmaltiioin 

Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint 
effects of “sampling” and “nonsampling” errors. 
Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same survey instru- 
ments, instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, 
are subject to design, reporting, and processing errors 
and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent possible, 
these nonsampling errors are kept to a minimum by 
methods built into the survey procedures. In general, 
however, the effects of nonsampling errors are more 
difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling 
variability. 

Sampling Errors 

The samples used in surveys are selected from a large 
number of possible samples of the same size that could 
have been selected using the same sample design. 
Estimates derived from the different samples would 
differ from each other. The difference between a sample 
estimate and the average of all possible samples is called 
the sampling deviation. The standard or sampling error 
of a survey estimate is a measure of the variation among 
the estimates from all possible samples and, thus, is a 
measure of the precision with which an estimate from a 
particular sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. 

The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard 
error permit us to construct interval estimates with 
prescribed confidence that the interval includes the 
average result of all possible samples. If all possible sam- 
ples were selected under essentially the same conditions 
and an estimate and its estimated standard error were 
calculated from each sample, then: 1) approximately 2/3 
of the intervals from one standard error below the 
O 




estimate to one standard error above the estimate would 
include the average value of the possible samples; and 
2) approximately 19/20 of the intervals from two stan- 
dard errors above the estimate to two standard errors 
below the estimate would include the average value of 
all possible samples. We call an interval from two stan- 
dard errors below the estimate to two standard errors 
above the estimate a 95 percent confidence interval. 

Analysis of standard errors can help assess how valid 
a comparison between two estimates might be. The 
standard error of a difference between two indepen- 
dent sample estimates is equal to the square root of 
the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error (se) of the difference between inde- 
pendent sample estimates “a” and “b” is: 

se,,b= 

To compare changes in between-group differences 
(groups “a” and “b”) over time (years “1” and “2”), we 
approximate the standard error of the difference as: 



se = -y/se^, + se^, + se^,+ 

This method overestimates the standard error because it 
does not account for covariance (the covariance figures 
were not available). Because of this overestimation, the 
approach is conservative; that is, one is less likely to 
obtain significant results. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsampling 
errors. Nonsampling errors may arise when respondents 
or interviewers interpret questions differently; when 
respondents must estimate values; when coders, keyers, 
and other processors handle answers differently; when 
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persons who should be included in the universe are not; 
or when persons fail to respond (completely or partial- 
ly). Nonsampling errors usually, but not always, result in 
an understatement of total survey error and, thus, an 
overstatement of the precision of survey estimates. 
Since estimating the magnitude of nonsampling errors 
often would require special experiments or access to 
independent data, these magnitudes are seldom avail- 
able. 

Baseline and Most Recent Update Years 

State participation may vary by data collection year for 
reporting dropout data using the National Center for 
Education Statistics’ (NCES) uniform definition (indi- 
cator 7), state-level National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading (indicator 8), state-level 
NAEP mathematics (indicator 9), and data from 
the Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS) (indicators 23- 
29). The baseline year and the most recent update 
year for each state are reported in parentheses next to 
the indicator. 

For these indicators, the range of state stores and the 
median are calculated using the data for all states that 
participated in that year, whether or not that year repre- 
sents all states’ baseline year or most recent update year. 
For example, 14 states have 1992 as their baseline year 
for indicator 7 and five states have 1993 as their baseline 
year. For these five states, the range of state scores and the 
median score for indicator 7 include data for the 18 states 
that reported dropout rates in 1993. 

State and U,S, Comparisons 

For the state-level indicators on student achievement 
(8-10) and the mathematics instructional practices (17- 
18), the state data are for public school students, while 
the U.S. data are for public and private school students. 
For the indicators on teacher education and professional 
development (12-15), and teacher victimization and 
student disruptions (30-31), the state data are for public 
school teachers, while the U.S. data are for public and 
private school teachers. 

Data for the U.S. that are reported on the state pages do 
not include the territories. Range of state scores and 
median scores reported on the state pages do include the 
territories. 







Goal H: Ready to Leairim 

L Children's Health Index 

The percentages of infants at risk are based on the 
number of births used to calculate the health index, not 
the actual number of births. The percentage of complete 
and usable birth records used to calculate the 1995 
health index varied from a high of 99.81 to a low of 
69.24. Four states (California, Indiana, New York, and 
South Dakota) did not collect information on all four 
risks in 1995; five states (California, Indiana, New York, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota) did not collect informa- 
tion on all four risks in 1990. 

The National Center for Health Statistics notes 
that alcohol use during pregnancy, which is one of the 
measures used to calculate the Children’s Health Index, 
is likely to be underreported on the birth certificate. 

Source: Nicholas Zill and Christine Winquist Nord of 
Westat developed the concept of the Children’s Health 
Index. Stephanie Ventura and Sally Clarke of the 
National Center for Health Statistics provided the spe- 
cial tabulations of the 1990 and 1995 birth certificate 
data needed to produce the index, July 1997. 

2. Immunizations 

The Goals Panel reports data from 1994 as the baseline 
year for immunizations. This was the first year for which 
data were collected using the National Immunization 
Survey (NIS). In prior years, the Centers for Disease 
Control collected data on immunization using the 
National Health Interview Survey (NHIS). The Goals 
Panel does not compare data from NIS and NHIS, due to 
methodological differences between the two instruments. 

Sources: 1994 National Immunization Survey, Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. Morbidity and Mor- 
tality Weekly Report, August 25, 1995, 619; unpublished 
tabulations from Abt Associates, July 1997. 

1996 National Immunization Survey, Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention. Morbidity and Mortality 
Weekly Report, July 25, 1997, 658; unpublished tabula- 
tions from Abt Associates, July 1997. 

3. Low Birthweight 

Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, unpublished tabulations from Division of Vital 
Statistics, National Center for Health Statistics; pre- 
pared by Westat, July 1997. 

4. Early Prenatal Care 

Prenatal care refers to the first visit for health care ser- 
vices during pregnancy. 

Source: Ibid. 
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5. Preschool Programs for Children with Disabilities 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) supports the improvement of services for very 
young children with disabilities through several pro- 
grams, including the Program for Infants and Toddlers 
with Disabilities (Part H), the Preschool Grants Pro- 
gram (Section 619 of Part B), and the Early Education 
Program for Children with Disabilities (Section 623 of 
Part C). The Congressional mandate required states to 
have a mandate in place by school year 1991-92 that 
ensures a free appropriate education (FAPE) for all eligi- 
ble 3- to 5-year-old children with disabilities. 

Data are based on state information submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) on the num- 
ber of children with disabilities served under IDEA, Part 
B and Chapter 1 (ESEA State-Operated Programs 
[SOP]) programs. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Spe- 
cial Education Programs, Data Analysis System 
(DANS), unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, 
July 1997. Percentage of children served is based on 
U.S. Census Bureau Estimated Resident Population, by 
state, for July 1995. 

Goal 2: School Compietioin 

6. High School Completion Rates 

The high school completion rates for 18- to 24"year-olds 
are computed as a percentage of the non-high school 
enrolled population at these ages who hold a high 
school credential (either a high school diploma or an 
alternative credential, such as a General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate. Individual Education 
Plan (lEP) credential, or certificate of attendance). 

Because of small sample sizes, the state-level completion 
data are calculated using three-year averages. For exam- 
ple, for the baseline year, state data for 1990 reflect an 
average of 1989, 1990, and 1991. The data for the U.S. 
that is shown on the state pages are for 1990. For the 
most recent update year, state data for 1995 reflect an 
average of 1994, 1995, and 1996. The data for the U.S. 
that is shown on the state pages are for 1996. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1989-1996 October Current Population 
Surveys, unpublished tabulations prepared by the 
National Center for Education Statistics and MPR 
Associates, Inc., August 1997. 

7. High School Dropout Rates 

The 1991-92 school year was the first for which states 
reported school district level data on the numbers and 
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types of dropouts in the Common Core of Data (CCD) 
Agency Universe Survey. The CCD defined a dropout 
as an individual who: (1) was enrolled in school at some 
time during the previous school year; (2) was not 
enrolled on October 1 of the current school year; (3) has 
not graduated from high school or completed a state- or 
district-approved educational program; and (4) does not 
meet any exclusionary conditions. For the 1991-92 
school year, 13 states and the District of Columbia 
reported data that were considered to meet the CCD 
standards to allow publication of their dropout data. For 
the 1992-93 school year, 17 states and the District of 
Columbia reported data that met CCD standards. For 
the 1993-94 year, 26 states and the District of Columbia 
reported data that met CCD standards. 

Sources: Lee M. Hoffman, State Dropout Data Collec- 
tion Practices: 1991-92 School Year (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1995). 

Marilyn M. McMillen and Phillip Kaufman, Dropout 
Rates in the United States: 1994 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1996). 

Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, and Steve 
Klein, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1995 (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1997). 

Goal 3: Studeeit AcHiieveimieinit and Citizenship 

General 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 

NAEP is a survey of the educational achievement of 
American students and changes in that achievement 
across time. Since 1969, NAEP has assessed the 
achievement of national samples of 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
old students in public and private schools. In 1983, it 
expanded the samples so that grade-level results could 
be reported. 

The assessments, conducted annually until the 1979-80 
school year and biennially since then, have included 
periodic measures of student performance in reading, 
mathematics, science, writing, U.S. history, civics, 
geography, and other subject areas. NAEP also collects 
demographic, curricular, and instructional background 
information from students, teachers, and school 
administrators. 

In 1988, Congress added a new dimension to NAEP by 
authorizing, on a trial basis, voluntary participation of 
public schools in state-level assessments. 
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National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
Achievement Levels 

The NAEP data shown under Goal 3 should be inter- 
preted with caution. The Goals Panel’s performance 
standard classifies student performance according to 
achievement levels devised by the National Assessment 
Governing Board. These achievement level data (in 
reading and mathematics) have been previously report- 
ed by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). Students with NAEP scores falling below the 
Goals Panel’s performance standard have been classified 
as “Basic” or below; those above have been classified as 
“Proficient” or “Advanced.” 

The NAGB achievement levels represent a useful way 
of categorizing overall performance on the NAEP. 
They are also consistent with the Panel’s efforts to 
report such performance against a high-criterion 
standard. However, both NAGB and NCES regard the 
achievement levels as developmental; the reader of this 
report is advised to interpret the achievement levels 
with caution. 

NAGB has established standards for reporting the 
results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. This effort has resulted in three achievement 
levels: basic, proficient, and advanced. The NAGB 
achievement levels are reasoned judgements of what 
students should know and be able to do. They are 
attempts to characterize overall student performance in 
particular subject matters. Readers should exercise 
caution, however, in making particular inferences about 
what students at each level actually know and can do. A 
NAEP assessment is a complex picture of student 
achievement, and applying external standards for 
performance is a difficult task. Evaluation studies have 
raised questions about the degree to which the standards 
in the NAGB achievement levels are actually reflected 
in an assessment and, hence, the degree to which 
inferences about actual performance can be made from 
these achievement levels. The Goals Panel acknowl- 
edges these limitations but believes that, used with cau- 
tion, these levels convey important information about 
how American students are faring in reaching Goal 3. 

Basic: This level, below proficient, denotes partial mastery 
of knowledge and skills that are fundamental for proficient 
work at each grade — 4,8, and 12. For 12th grade, this is 
higher-than-minimum competency skills (which are 
normally taught in elementary and junior high school) 
and covers significant elements of standard high-school- 
level work. 

Proficient: This central level represents solid academic 
performance for each grade tested — 4,8, and 12. It 
reflects a consensus that students reaching this level 
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have demonstrated competency over challenging sub- 
ject matter and are well prepared for the next level of 
schooling. At Grade 12, the proficient level encompass- 
es a body of subject-matter knowledge and analytical 
skills, and of cultural literacy and insight, that all high 
school graduates should have for democratic citizenship, 
responsible adulthood, and productive work. 

Advanced: This higher level signifies superior performance 
beyond proficient grade-level mastery at Grades 4,8, and 1 2 . 
For 12th grade, the advanced level shows readiness for 
rigorous college courses, advanced training, or employ- 
ment requiring advanced academic achievement. 

Only three academic subjects are presented at the state 
level. Thus far, state-level assessments have only been 
conducted in reading, mathematics, and science, and 
student achievement levels have been established by 
NAGB in these three subject areas. The indicators for 
Goal 3 will be expanded as new NAEP assessments are 
developed in other subject areas and achievement levels 
are established. 

8. Reading Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

In 1992, 43 jurisdictions (states and territories) 
participated in the 4th-grade reading assessment. 
In 1994, 44 jurisdictions participated in the voluntary 
program. However, two states, Idaho and Michigan, did 
not meet the minimum school participation guidelines 
for public schools; therefore, their results were not 
released. Also, Washington, DC, withdrew from the 
Trial State Assessment after the data collection phase. It 
should also be noted that Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin did not satisfy one of the 
guidelines for school sample participation rates. 

Source: Jay Campbell, Patricia Donahue, Clyde Reese, 
and Gary Phillips, NAEP 1994 Reading Report Card 
for the Nation and the States (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1996). 

9. Mathematics Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Forty jurisdictions (states and territories) participated 
in the 1990 trial mathematics assessment of 8th graders, 
and 44 jurisdictions participated in the 1992 state math- 
ematics assessments of 4th and 8th graders. 

In 1996, 45 jurisdictions participated in the voluntary 
assessment of 4th and 8th graders. However, three states 
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(Nevada, New Hampshire, and New Jersey) failed to 
meet the minimum school participation guidelines for 
public schools at Grade 8; therefore, their results were 
not released. The following states did not satisfy one of 
the guidelines for school sample participation rates at 
Grade 4: Alaska, Arkansas, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Vermont. The following states did not 
satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participa- 
tion rates at Grade 8: Alaska, Arkansas, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, New York, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Sources: Reese, C.M., Miller, K.E., Mazzeo, J. and 
Dossey, J.A. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States (Washington, DC: National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, 1997). 

National Center for Education Statistics, J 990 and 1 992 
NAEP Mathematics Data (revised), October 1996. 

10* Science Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

In 1996, 45 jurisdictions participated in the voluntary 
program. However, three states (Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Jersey) failed to meet the minimum 
school participation guidelines for public schools; there- 
fore, their results were not released. The following states 
did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample 
participation rates: Alaska, Arkansas, Iowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Montana, New York, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. 

Source: Bourque, M.L., Champagne, A. and Crissman, 
S. 1996 Science Performance Standards: Achievement 
Results for the Nation and States, A First Look (National 
Assessment Governing Board, 1997, in press). 

11* Advanced Placement Performance 

The Advanced Placement program, sponsored by the 
College Board, provides a way for high schools to offer 
college-level coursework to students. At present, one or 
more course descriptions, examinations, and sets of cur- 
ricular materials are available in art, biology, chemistry, 
computer science, economics, English, French, German, 
government and politics, history, Latin, mathematics, 
music, physics, and Spanish. Advanced Placement 
examinations, which are given in May, are graded on a 
five-point scale: 5 - extremely well qualified; 4 " well 
qualified; 3 - qualified; 2 - possibly qualified; and 1 - no 
recommendation. Grades of 3 and above generally are 
accepted for college credit and advanced placement at 
participating colleges and universities. 
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The subject areas used for this report include the follow- 
ing Advanced Placement examinations: 

English: English Language & Composition 
and English Literature & Composition 
Science: Biology, Chemistry, Physics B, Physics 
C - Mechanics, and Physics C - Electricity and 
Magnetism 

Mathematics: Calculus AB and Calculus BC 
History: U.S. History and European History 
Foreign Language: French Language, French 
Literature, Spanish Language, Spanish Literature, 
and German 

Fine Arts: Art History, Studio Art (Drawing 
and General), and Music Theory 
Economics: Macro-economics and 
Micro-economics 

Government: U.S. Government and Politics 
and Comparative Government and Politics 

The number of Advanced Placement examinations 
graded 3 or above per 1,000 11th and 12th graders is 
presented in this report. The number of 11th and 12th 
graders includes public and private students. The enroll- 
ment figures were arrived at by multiplying the public 
enrollment by a private-enrollment adjustment factor. 

Source: The College Board, Advanced Placement 
Program, Results from the 1991 and 1997 Advanced 
Placement Examinations, unpublished tabulations, 
August 1991 and August 1997 

Goal 4: Teacher Education and Professional 
Development 

12, Teacher Preparation 

Only secondary school teachers whose main assignment 
was in mathematics, science, English, social studies, fine 
arts, foreign language, and special education were 
included in the analysis of whether a teacher had a 
degree in his/her main assignment. 

The subject areas used for teacher’s main assignment 
were defined using the following assignment categories: 

Mathematics: mathematics 
Science: biology/life science, chemistry, 
geology/earth science/space science, physics, and 
general and all other science 
English: English/language arts and reading 
Social studies: social studies/social science 
Fine arts: art, dance, drama/theater, and music 
Foreign language: French, German, Latin, Russian, 
Spanish, and other foreign language 
Special education: general special education, 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, speech/ 
language impaired, deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
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orthopedically impaired, severely handicapped, spe-* 
cific learning disabilities, and other special education 

The subject areas used for teachers degree were defined 
using the following training categories: 

Mathematics: mathematics and mathematics 
education 

Science: biology/life science, chemistry, geology/ 
earth science/space science, physics, general and all 
other science, and science education 
English: English, English education, and reading 
education 

Social studies: social studies/social sciences educa^ 
tion, economics, history, political science, psycholo- 
gy, public affairs and services, sociology, and other 
social sciences 

Fine arts: art education, art (fine and applied), 
drama/theater, music, and music education 
Foreign language: French, German, Latin, Russian, 
Spanish, other foreign language, and foreign lan- 
guage education 

Special education: general special education, 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, speech/ 
language impaired, deaf and hard-of-hearing, ortho- 
pedically impaired, severely handicapped, specific 
learning disabilities, and other special education 

Information is not reported for bilingual education or 
English as a Second Language (ESL) degrees, since so few 
higher education institutions grant degrees in those fields. 

A secondary teacher is one who, when asked for the 
grades taught, checked: 

• “Ungraded” and was designated as a secondary 
teacher on the list of teachers provided by the 
school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, 
and reported a primary assignment other than 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, or general 
elementary; or 

• 9th grade or higher, or 9th grade or higher and 
“ungraded;” or 

® 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a prima- 
ry assignment other than kindergarten, general 
elementary, or special education; or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a prima- 
ry assignment of special education and was des- 
ignated as a secondary teacher on the list of 
teachers provided by the school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, or 
7th and 8th grades only, and was not catego- 
rized above as either elementary or secondary. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher 
Surveys of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 
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1993-94, unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, 
August 1995. 

13. Teacher Professional Development 

Selected topics for professional development include 
uses of educational technology, methods of teaching 
subject field, in-depth study in subject field, and student 
assessment. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher 
Survey of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, August 
1995. 

14. Preparation to Teach Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) Students 

Source: Ibid. 

15. Teacher Support 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher 
Surveys of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 
1993-94, unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, 
August 1995. 

Goai 5: Mathemaltiics and Science 

16. International Mathematics and Science 
Achievement 

NCES is conducting a research study that will link the 
data from the 1995 Third International Mathematics 
and Science Study (TIMSS) to the data from the 1996 
mathematics and science assessments of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). The link- 
ing will result in projections of how each state that 
participated in the mathematics and science NAEP 
assessments in 1996 would have performed on the 1995 
TIMSS assessment. We expect that these results will be 
available for the 1998 Goals Report and other future 
Goals Panel publications. 

17. Mathematics Instructional Practices 

Source: NAEP 1996 Mathematics Cross-State Data Com- 
pendium for the Grade 4 and Grade 8 Assessment. Findings 
from the State Assessment in Mathematics of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. NCES 97-495, (in 
press); and unpublished tabulations from Educational 
Testing Service, August, 1997. 

18. Mathematics Resources 
Source: Ibid. 
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19, Mathematics and Science Degrees 

Data include only U.S. citizens and resident aliens 
on permanent visas, and include institutions in U.S. 
territories. 

Mathematical sciences is the only field of study included 
in the mathematics category for this report. 

Fields of study in the science category for this report 
include: engineering; physical sciences; geosciences; 
computer science; life sciences (includes medical and 
agricultural sciences); social sciences; and science and 
engineering technologies (includes health technologies). 

No percentages are reported for minority mathematics 
and science degrees in Guam due to insufficient popula- 
tion size. 

Source: Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS 1991 and 1995), which is conducted 
by the National Center for Education Statistics. The 
data were analyzed by Westat, using the National 
Science Foundation’s WebCASPAR Database System, 
August 1997. 

Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

20. Adult Literacy 

The U.S. Department of Education and the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) characterized the literacy 
of America’s adults in terms of three “literacy scales” rep- 
resenting distinct and important aspects of literacy: 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy. Each of the 
literacy scales has five levels. 

Prose literacy, presented in this report, is defined as the 
knowledge and skills needed to understand and 
use information from texts that include editorials, news 
stories, poems, and fiction; for example, finding a piece 
of information in a newspaper article, interpreting 
instructions from a warranty, inferring a theme from a 
poem, or contrasting views expressed in an editorial. The 
five levels are: 



or to compare and contrast easily identifiable infor- 
mation based on a criterion provided in the question 
or directive. 

Level 3 - Tasks in this level tend to require readers to 
make literal or synonymous matches between the text 
and information given in the task, or to make match- 
es that require low-level inferences. Other tasks ask 
readers to integrate information from dense or 
lengthy text that contains no organizational aids such 
as headings. Readers may also be asked to generate a 
response based on information that can be easily 
identified in the text. Distracting information is pre- 
sent, but is not located near the correct information. 
Level 4 - These tasks require readers to perform 
multiple-feature matches and to integrate or synthe- 
size information from complex or lengthy passages. 
More complex inferences are needed to perform 
successfully. Conditional information is frequently 
present in tasks at this level and must be taken into 
consideration by the reader. 

Level 5 — Some tasks in this level require the reader to 
search for information in dense text which contains a 
number of plausible distractors. Others ask readers to 
make high-level inferences or use specialized 
background knowledge. Some tasks ask readers to 
contrast complex information. 

Twelve states (California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Washington) participated in the 1992 State 
Adult Literacy Survey. The Oregon Progress Board con- 
ducted an independent study in 1990, which was validat- 
ed by the Educational Testing Service. Adults aged 16- 
65 participated in the 1990 Oregon study; in other states 
that participated in 1992, the sample included adults 
aged 16 and older. 

Sources: Educational Testing Service, unpublished 
tabulations from the 1992 State Adult Literacy Survey, 
August 1993. The Oregon Progress Board conducted an 
independent study in 1990, which was validated by the 
Educational Testing Service. 

21. Voter Registration and Voting 

Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November 1988, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
20, no. 440 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1989), and unpublished tabulations, calcula- 
tions by Westat. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Voting and Voter Registration in the Election of Novem- 
ber 1992, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 
466 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1993), and unpublished tabulations, calculations 
by Westat. 



Level I - Most of the tasks in this level require the 
reader to read relatively short text to locate a single 
piece of information which is identical to or synony- 
mous with the information given in the question or 
directive. If plausible but incorrect information is pre- 
sent in the text, it tends not to be located near the 
correct information. 

Level 2 - Some tasks in this level require readers to 
locate a single piece of information in the text; how- 
ever, several distractors or plausible but incorrect 
pieces of information may be present, or low-level 
inferences may be required. Other tasks require the 
reader to integrate two or more pieces of information 
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22* Participation in Higher Education 

The Residence and Migration portion of the Fall 
Enrollment Survey is administered every two years. 
Data on high school graduates are for the previous 
spring; however, public and private school data on high 
school graduates are for different years because the 
Common Core of Data (CCD) is collected annually and 
the Private School Universe Survey is administered 
every two years. The 1992-93 CCD provides the 
number of public high school graduates in the 1991-92 
school year; the 1991-92 Private School Universe 
Survey provides the number of private high school grad- 
uates in the 1990-91 school year. Similarly, the 1994-95 
CCD provides the number of public high school gradu- 
ates in the 1993-94 school year; the 1993-94 Private 
School Universe Survey provides the number of private 
high school graduates in the 1992-93 school year. 

The Private School Universe Survey uses a combination 
of list frame and area frame samples to produce national 
estimates; the state estimates of private high school 
graduates are not considered representative. For 12 
states, however, the area frame sample is large enough 
that standard errors can be calculated; for these states, 
change between 1992 (the baseline year) and 1994 (the 
most recent update) can be measured. For the remaining 
38 states, the sample size is insufficient to permit a reli- 
able estimate of change between 1992 and 1994. 

The Private School Universe Survey does not collect 
data on private high school graduates in the U.S. 
territories (American Samoa, Guam, Northern 
Marianas, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands). 
This report does not include data for the territories. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Residence and Migration of 
First-Time Freshmen Enrolled in Higher Education 
Institutions: Fall 1992, 1995; Common Core of Data 
1992-93; and Private School Universe Survey, 1991-92. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Residence and Migration of 
First-Time Freshmen Enrolled in Higher Education 
Institutions: Fall 1994, 1996; Common Core of Data 
1994"95; and Private School Universe Survey, 1993-94. 

Goal 7: Safe, Doscoplinedl, and Alcohol- and 
Diryg-ffiree Schools 

23. Student Marijuana Use 

The information from the Youth Risk Behavior Survey 
(YRBS) includes only states with weighted data. 

Sources: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
Current Tobacco, Alcohol, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use 
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Among High School Students - United States, 1991 
(Atlanta, GA: 1992). 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Current 
Tobacco, Alcohol, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use Among High 
School Students ' United States , 1993 (Atlanta, GA: 1994). 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Current 
Tobacco, Alcohol, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use Among High 
School Students - United States , 1995 (Atlanta, GA: 1996). 

24. Student Alcohol Use 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Source: Ibid. 

25. Availability of Drugs on School Property 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Sources: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
Current Tobacco, Alcohol, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use 
Among High School Students - United States, 1993 
(Atlanta, GA: 1994). 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Current 
Tobacco, Alcohol, Marijuana, and Cocaine Use Among High 
School Students - United States , 1995 (Atlanta, GA: 1996). 

26. Student Victimization 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Source: Ibid. 

27. Physical Fights 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Source: Ibid. 

28. Carrying a Weapon 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Source: Ibid. 

29. Student Safety 

See technical note under indicator 23. 

Source: Ibid. 

30. Teacher Victimization 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher Survey 
of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94, unpub- 
lished tabulations prepared by Westat, August 1995. 

31. Disruptions in Class by Students 

See technical note for Goal 4, indicator 12, regarding the 
definition of a secondary teacher. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher 
Surveys of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 
1993-94, unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, 
August 1995. 

Goal 8: Pareimltal Partticipaitiion 

32. Parental Involvement in Schools 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher Surveys of 
the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 1993-94, un- 
published tabulations prepared by Westat, August 1995. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Public School Principal Surveys of 
the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 1993-94, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, August 
1995. 

33. Influence of Parent Associations 

Areas of school policy include establishing curriculum, 
hiring new full-time teachers, and setting discipline 
policy. 

In 1990-91, data from principals reporting that the par- 
ent association in their school has substantial influence 
on hiring new teachers were not reported for the follow- 
ing states due to small sample size: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Neva- 
da, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. Also, 
for South Carolina, the value was 0 in this year, which is 
not shown on the graph. 

In 1993-94, data from principals reporting that the par- 
ent association in their school has substantial influence 
on hiring new teachers were not reported for the follow- 
ing states due to small sample size: South Carolina and 
West Virginia. Also, for North Dakota, the value was 0 
in this year, which is not shown on the graph. 

In 1990-91, data from principals reporting that the par- 
ent association in their school has substantial influence 
on setting discipline policy were not reported for the 
state of Maine due to small sample size. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Public School Principal 
Surveys of the Schools and Staffing Survey, 1990-91 and 
1993-94, unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, 
August 1995. 
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Readers interested in further information from data sources for the state indicators presented in the Goals Report for 
Kansas can contact the sponsoring agencies, as follows: 



Data Source 


Sponsoronig Agency 


Contact 


Advanced Placement 
(Indicator 11) 


The College Board 


Wade Curry 
(212) 713-8066 


Birth Certificate Data 
(Indicators 1, 3, and 4) 


National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS) 


Sally Clarke 
(301)436-8500 

Stephanie Ventura 

(301)436-8954 


Common Core of Data 
(CCD) 

(Indicators 7 and 22) 


National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) 


Lee Hoffman 
(202) 219-1621 


Current Population Surveys 
(Indicator 21) 


Bureau of the Census 


Lynn Casper 
(301)457-2445 


Data Analysis System 
(Indicator 5) 


Office of Special Education 


Jane C. Williams 
(202) 205-9039 


Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System 
(Indicators 19 and 22) 


NCES 


Roslyn Korb 

(202) 219-1587 


International Education Surveys 
(Indicator 16) 


NCES 


Eugene Owen 
202-219-1746 


National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 
(Indicator 20) 


NCES 


Andrew Kolstad 
(202) 219-1773 




Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) 


Doug Rhodes 
(800) 551-1230 


National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 
(Indicators 8' 10, 17, and 18) 


NCES 


Gary Phillips 
(202) 219-1763 


National Immunization Survey 
(Indicator 2) 


Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 


Victor Coronado 
(404) 639-8892 


NCES items in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) 
(Indicator 6) 


NCES 


Kathryn Chandler 
(202) 219-1767 


Private School Survey 
(Indicator 22) 


NCES 


Steve Broughman 

(202) 219-1744 


Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
(Indicators 12-15, and 30-33) 


NCES 


Daniel Kasprzyk 
(202) 219-1588 


Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS) 
^•^dicators 23-29) 


CDC 

36 


Laura Kann 
(770) 488-3251 
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Readers interested in further analyses from NCES data sources can contact the National Education Data Resource 
Center (NEDRC) at the National Center for Education Statistics. NCES has established the NEDRC to enable state 
education personnel, education researchers, and others to obtain special statistical tabulations and analyses of data sets 
maintained by NCES. Researchers and others can ask the Data Center to perform specific tabulations or analyses, or 
they can work on-site directly with confidential files upon signing a confidentiality pledge. This service currently is 
provided free of charge by NCES. 

The Data Center has files available from the: 

Common Core of Data (CCD), 

Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 

National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS:88), 

National Household Education Survey (NHES), 

National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), 

National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, and 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 

In the future, the Data Center plans to add additional databases to its inventory. 

To contact the National Education Data Resource Center, write or call: 

c/o Pinkerton Computer Consultants, Inc. 

1900 North Beauregard Street, Suite 200 
Alexandria, VA 22311-1722 

Fax requests to: (703) 820-7465 
Phone: (703)845-3151 
http://www.ed.gov/ 
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The National Education Goals Panel Report for Kansas: Building a nation of learners, was prepared by Cynthia Prince. 
It is a condensed version of the 1997 National Education Goals Report, which was designed and written by Leslie 
Lawrence and Cynthia Prince. These reports were produced with the assistance of Babette Gutmann, Jennifer 
Hamilton, and Ann Webber of Westat who supplied invaluable technical assistance and statistical support services. 
Michael Walker of Westat contributed expertise in graphic design, layout, and report production. Scott Miller of 
Editorial Experts, Inc., provided editorial support. Additional assistance with Kansas' report was provided by Dan 
Hermes, Office of the Governor of Kansas, and Christopher Harrington and Emily Wurtz of the National Education 
Goals Panel. 
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National Education Goals Report for Kansas 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



The National Education Goals Panel values your feedback on the National Education Goals Report for 
Kansas. Please take a few moments to fill out and return this questionnaire so that we can improve 
future reports. Mail or fax to: 



National Education Goals Panel 

1255 22nd Street, NW, Suite 502, Washington, DC 20037 
PHONE (202) 724-0015 
FAX (202) 632-0957 
E-MAIL: NEGP(S)goalline.org 
Website: http://www.negp.gov 



Name: 

Organization: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: ^ Fax: 

E-mail: 



Please circle all that apply: 

Student / Parent / Educator / Business or Community Leader / 

Federal, State, or Local Policymaker / Concerned Citizen 

1. For what purpose do you use this report? 

2. How well has the report served that purpose? 

Very Well Well Poorly Very Poorly 

3. How, if at all, could the report have served you better? 

4. How do you rate the usefulness of the report? 

(1 = not very useful and 5 = very useful) 

1 2 3 4 5 . N/A 
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5. Please check if you would like to obtain free copies of the following: 

How many? 

Mathematics and Science Achievement State by State, 1998 

1997 Nationai Education Goais Report 

1997 Summary: Mathematics and Science Achievement for the 21st Century 

1996 Nationai Education Goais Report 

1996 Executive Summary: Commoniy Asked Questions About Standards and Assessments 

1995 Nationai Education Goais Report 

1995 Executive Summary: improving Education Through Famiiy-Schooi-Community Partnerships 

Principies and Recommendations for Eariy Chiidhood Assessments, 1998 

Ready Schools, 1998 

Getting a Good Start in Schooi, 1997 

Special Eariy Chiidhood Report, 1997 

impiementing Academic Standards: Papers Commissioned by the Nationai Education Goais Panei, 1997 

Publications list 



The National Education Goals Panel thanks you for your interest. 



Place 
First Class 
Postage Here 
or Fax to: 
(202) 632-0957 



National Education Goais Panei 

1255 22nd Street, NW, Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20037 




EDUCATION 
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Tape here 





NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 

1255 22^M:) STREFA; ^^^V^v SUITE 502 
' ■ : 'WASHINGTON 

(202) 724-0015 • FAX (202) 632-0957 
htlp:/Av\v\v.nc'"p.!;oy ' 

E-MAIL: NF^GP@j;oallinc.ors: 1 ,. 




U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
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